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us, while deprecating, with Imogen,1 any desire to exclude other
friendly nations from their place in the sun, in resolving that close
to our own place shall be and remain that of a people akin to us,
not only in blood but in some of the most enduring traditions of our
national life.

The critically decisive period of Anglo-American colonization,
in which, after a series of earlier attempts had been made and had
failed, the first enduring effort to plant what was an English political
community as well as a trade-settlement on American soil was, notwith-
standing many vicissitudes, at last crowned with success, covers, without
much stretch of reckoning, the maturer years of England's and the
world's greatest dramatic poet. You will not, I think, object to
counting those years from the close of the sixteenth century to 1616*
While, therefore, we may fairly, with Professor Hazeltine, regard
the grant of the first Virginia Charter in 1606 as marking the real
beginning of English settlement in America, and the opening of a new
era in the history of colonization in general, we may actually, in this
month of July 1919, celebrate the tercentenary of the first meeting
of the first Virginian, and the first colonial, representative legislative
assembly. In other words, the conceptions which, after a long
experience of tests and trials, have endured as the foundations of
Anglo-American political life, were developed (I do not say first
formed) and put into practice (I do not say fully carried out) by men
who were not only compatriots of Shakespeare, but contemporaries
of his manhood. In what measure and with what results he was
brought into contact with these ideas must be questions requiring
careful consideration ; but we shall enter upon this with the conviction
that one of the most distinctive elements in his genius was his power
of observing the mental and moral as well as the material phenomena
of the world around him, while another was the power of giving
expression, clear and full, to the results of such observation.
Whether, in this Instance, he was in sympathy with them is a
further question ; but, even if he consciously stood aside or remained
detached from them, that fact, could it be established, would be
neither without interest nor without significance.

Those who think with me on these heads will, if they have not
already done so, not fail to take up with something more than
curiosity, a small volume by Professor C. M. Gay ley, of the University of
California, bearing the sufficiently comprehensive title of Shakespeare
and the Founders of Liberty in America. The book was published
at New York in 1917, and was therefore one which the recent war

y Act III, sc. 4.   I do not know why the origin of the figure should
h^ve repeatedly been thought to he found in Pascal.